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That Wonderful Ball 


Here are some of the highlights of the 


Third cAnnual Prosperity Ball 


of the 
American Society of C inematographers 


to be given at the 


Ambassador Hotel 
Saturday Night, February 4, 1922 


Max Fisher’s Famous Orchestra, personally conducted by Max 
Fisher. He will play his own music as played at the Follies in New 
York. 


One of the finest male quartets in the United States will sing at 
frequent intervals throughout the evening. 


At 10:30 Theodore Kosloff will present six of his beautiful girl 
dancers in a feature act entitled ‘““The Melody of Music.” 


At 11:30 Theodore Kosloff will present the Kosloff Imperial Rus- 
sian Ballet in Dances of Southern Russia. 


At 12 P. M. will be the bursting of the Prosperity Pie. 
From 12 o'clock on will be the dancing of Masks and Novelties. 


And of course there will be ballroom dancing to your heart's 
content. 


A $100 evening’s entertainment for $5.00 the couple. 
Nothing like this Ball has ever been seen on the West Coast. 
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Week of January 16 


ALHAMBRA—“The Three Musketeers.” Photo- 
graphed by Arthur Edeson, member of the 


A. S. C. 
APOLLO—Monday—“A Poor Reiation.” Photo- 


graphed by Marcel Le Picard, member of the 
A. S. C. 


Tuesday and Wednesday—“One Arabian Night.” 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday—‘Never Weaken.” 
Photographed by Walter Lundin, member of the 


A. S. C. “The Case of Becky.” Photographed 
by George Folsey. 
Sunday—“Playthings of Destiny.” 


Photographed 
by Robert B. Kurrle, member of the A. S. C. 
CALIFORNIA—“Grand Larceny.” Photographed 
by Norbert Brodin, member of the A. S. C. 
CLUNE’S BROADWAY—“Too Much Wise.” 
tographed by Wm. Collins. 
GARRICK—“Big Game.” Photographed by Jack- 
son Rose, member of the A. S. C. 
GRAUMAN’S—“The Last Payment.” 


Pho- 


GRAUMAN’S RIALTO—“Forever.” Photographed 
by Arthur C. Miller. 

GRANADA—Monday—‘“From the Ground Up.” 
Photographed by John Mescall. “Hard 


Knocks and Love Taps.” Photographed by 
Perry Evans, member of the A. S. C. 
Tuesday and Wednesday—“Enchantment.” Pho- 
tographed by Ira H. Morgan, member of the 

A. S. C. 


Thursday and Friday—“Deception.” 

Saturday—“‘Wedding Bells.” Photographed by 
Oilver Marsh. 

Sunday—“Never Weaken.” Photographed by 
Walter Lundin, member of the A. S. C. “Every- 
thing for Sale.” Photographed by Hal Rosson. 

HIPPODROME—“The Secret of the Hills.” Pho- 
nomgnee by Jack Mackenzie, member of the 
A. S$ 


HOLLYWOOD—Monday—“The Cup of Life.” 
Photographed by J. O. Taylor. “We Should 
Worry.” Photographed by George Meehan, 
member of the A. S. C. 


Tuesday and Wednesday—“The Man from Lost 
River.” Photographed by Norbert Brodin, mem- 
ber of the A. S. C. 

Thursday—“Wife Against Wife.” 

Friday and Saturday—‘“The Mysterious Rider.” 
Photographed by Gus C. Peterson, member of 
the A. S. C., and F. H. Sturgis. 

Sunday—“The Poverty of Riches.” Photographed 
by Percy Hilburn. “Love and Doughnuts.” Pho- 
tographed by Perry Evans, member of the 
A. S. C. 

KINEMA—“The Lotus Eater.” 
David Kesson. 

LOEW’S—“Fightin’ Mad.” Photographed by Harry 
Gerstadt, member of the A. S. C. 


MILLER’S—“Perjury.” 


Photographed by 


Photographed by Edward 


Wynard. 
MISSION—“Disraeli.” Photographed by Harry A. 
Fishback. “The Block Head.” Photographed 


by Perry Evans, member of the A. S. C. 
PANTAGES—Seventh and Hill—Journey’s End.” 

Photographed by J. Diamond. 
SUPERBA—"The Fire Eater.” Photographed by 

Al Latham. 
SYMPHONY—“A Sailor Made Man.” 

oe by Walter Lundin, member of the 
TALLY’S—“The Woman Untamed.” 
WILSHIRE—Monday—“Never Weaken.” Photo- 

graphed by Walter Lundin, member of the A. 

S. C. “The Speed Girl.” Photographed by H. 

- Kinley Martin. 


Tuesday and Wednesday—“The Sheik.” Photo- 
graphed by Wm. Marshall. 
Thursday and Friday—“White Oak.” Photo- 


graphed by Joe August, member of the A. S. C. 


Saturday—“A Trip to Paradise.” Photographed 
by Arthur Martinelli. ' 

Sunday—“Don’t Tell Everything.” Photographed 
by Al Gilks. “Put and Take.” Photographed 


by George Meehan, member of the A. S. C. 


Photo- 
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1921 In the Movies 


Edwin Schallert, Dramatic and Pidure Critic of the Los Angeles Times, Sums Up 
the Year’s Produétion in His Own Inimitable Style 


By Epwin SCHALLERT 


This reprint from the Los Angeles Times of Mr. Schallert’s interesting article is made for the benefit of Tue 
American CInEMATOGRAPHER’S out-of-town readers to whom The Times is not available and who would otherwise miss Mr. 


Schallert’s masterly and eminently fair review. 


JN sizing up the output of a film year, any critical rating 
must be to a large degree arbitrary. In the first 
place, no standards have yet been satisfactorily evolved. 
In the second place there is a vogue for certain types of 
story and production, which takes no real account of 
their permanent artistic value. As a result of these two 
conditions and the peculiarity of local viewpoint, every 
summing up of achievements must strongly reflect a 
sentiment somewhat provincial and largely personal. 


Under such circumstanaces as these an attempt at 
deciding the five best pictures of the year, or the ten 
best pictures of the year, or the twenty best pictures of 
the year, is more or less a futile expedient. To what an 
extremity it may be carried is indicated in a choice re- 
cently made by a New York paper, giving the three first 
places to foreign-made productions, including, I believe, 
“The Golem,” “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” and “Dan- 
ton,” and the fourth and fifth places, respectively, to 
“The Kid” and “A Small-Town Idol.” 

This rating failed to take into account the somewhat 
overwhelming success of “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,” which has a value artistic, as well as pop- 
ular, or “The Three Musketeers,” which certainly bears 
promise of establishing anew an American tradition for 
drama in which romance and costumes have a part. 


In neither instance, do I claim that the popular ap- 
proval of these pictures ‘discloses a supreme artistic 
value, but I simply make the point that any rating of 
films, such as is habitual in the East, is valueless in 
determining what is really worth while in the film prod- 
uct. It is too much like taking a straw vote to find out 
how a national election will come out. 

More important, it seems to me, is a summary of 
those tendencies in picture-making which indicate a path 
toward the future, and which really contribute to give 
definite character to film-making as an art, as well as an 
entertainment. Personally, I believe that the game is 
altogether too new for anyone to know what the ten 
best pictures of any year might be. There are too many 
formative endeavors, too much experimentation, with- 
out any true form determined. In other words, pictures 
are as yet anything but pictures. They have been suc- 
cessively photography, drama and literature. Their 
borrowings have always been too large from other art 
forms. For this reason, one would be perfectly justified 
in emphatically declaring the ten best pictures of the 
year to be the ten best educationals and scenics—for 
these borrow from nothing but nature, and are conse- 
quently true to themselves and to life, and what is more 
their value is permanent. 

But as the personal, the imaginative element must 
be considered in reference to art, it is primarily the 
photoplay that concerns us. And while we may feel 


like rating certain pictures higher than others as far as 
their personal appeal goes, it must be granted that such 
rating will have little or no value for the future, because 
of those rapid changes which exist for every new en- 
deavor, and because perspective is the one thing that 
will determine the permanent worth of any film. With 
what perspective we have, it can only be said that very 
few if any films made during the history of pictures, 
have any value beyond that of the life of their celluloid. 


Some Near-CLassics 

Even D. W. Griffith’s “Clansman” is slow and tedious 
now. Even “Cabiria” is of negligible interest in its re- 
vived form. “The Fall of Babylon” possesses no special 
attractiveness. “The Whispering Chorus” is apparently 
on the shelf. Of the past year’s output only a few pic- 
tures would be susceptible of further revival—like “The 
Four Horsemen,” “Passion,” “The Kid,” “The Three 
Musketeers,” possibly “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “The 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court” and one or 





{ ’ 
To Our Advertisers 


The February 1 edition of THE AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER will be issued as 
a souvenir program of the Third Annual 
Prosperity Ball of the American Society 
of Cinematographers which will be given 
on the night of February 4, 1922. 


Reservations for increase of space or 
for new advertising must be made and 
copy filed not later than January 24. 


In addition to the regular subscription 
list of THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER, each of the two thousand per- 
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every motion picture studio, laboratory 
and supply house in the world. 
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of great interest to the industry and to al- 
lied business and professions. 
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ing rates for the special edition have been 
reduced very materially. Call Hollywood 
4404 for rates or further information. 
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two others. These are the nearest we have to classics. 
But they are in no sense classics. 


The fault of all pictures thus far is one which finds 
its closest parallel in early history of opera—too many 
extraneous influences. The form is consequently stiff, 
where it should be fluent, just as music is now fluent. 


In the early days of opera, there had to be just so 
many acts, and just so many arias per act. The plot 
might go to the dogs while a tenor was singing, but the 
tenor had to sing. 


In the films there has to be a certain amount of foot- 
age. The plot may go to the dogs while the director is 
shooting footage, but shoot footage he must, else the 
exhibitor will howl that the film is too long or too short 
and there will be the devil to pay all the way along the 
line. 

The star, if there be a star, must have a certain num- 
ber of close-ups, or there'll be the devil to pay again. 
And the plot goes to the dogs again. 


The upshot of the matter is that oftentimes the film 
studios have been too much like misfit clothing shops. 
No matter how little relationship there might be between 
a popular story and the screen, someway or other it is 
made to fit into a five, six or seven-reel length, trimmed 
to suit the needs of its principal characters—and the 
censorship ! 


Twixt Devin AND DEEP 


The censorship has without doubt been the most 
troublesome problem of all during the past year. The 
producer has struggled frantically with its outrageous 
requirements. Films have lost their character because 
of the stupid, insistent demands of penny politicians. 
They have reverted to sentiment and swash in a vain en- 
deavor to get by. The more they conceded the more 
was demanded. It has been a losing fight. 


And yet, I cannot but feel that if the producers 
themselves had changed their tactics, their campaign 
would have been successful. They have borrowed too 
much from a cheap trashy pornographic literature, and 
have not striven to procure material that was fresh 
enough and healthy enough in its sources, to get by 
without question. And as long as they continue to try 
to adapt the sensational sex stories of the magazines, or 
the so-called “western” gun-fight thrillers, they are going 
to have trouble with the censors, and more and more of 
it. In other words the fight against censorship is not 
strategically sound. It has sought to give battle on 
unfavorable terrain, instead of maneuvering to a safe 
or at least as well-fortified position. 

Lay your stories where they can’t get at you, seems 
to me to be a slogan that could be well adopted by the 
scenario writer. The historic angle or the distant locale 
provide the best opportunity. The home, whose pre- 
cincts have not yet been invaded by the reformer, is an- 
other of the safer channels. Rupert Hughes has indi- 
cated this in cheerful fashion in “Dangerous Curve 
Ahead,” and “The Old Nest.” 

Romance and this truer type of humanness as ex- 
pressed in Mr. Hughes’s pictures are, I believe, the most 
available keys to a situation which is apparently more 
complicated than it is. And though a producer may be 
between the devil and the deep sea, as expressed in the 
attitude of the public and the censors, there is no reason 
on earth why he shouldn’t try to swim. 
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In the light of these facts, the achievements of the 
past year may be surveyed with some degree of under- 
standing. Because it will also be found that those films 
which have during the past year been most successful 
in avoiding the shears of the censors and the thrusts of 
the critics have been those which have been the truest 
in their reflection of life, or the most stimulating to the 
imagination—the only two possible excuses which any 
art can have for existing. The films that have failed 
did so because they gave a view of that muddy mess 
which some are pleased to call “life” and which took 
themselves altogether too seriously while they were 
doing it. 

DRAMA AND WIT 


How many pictures of the year stand out in your 
memory? Fewer, I believe, than usual. Good pictures 
have really been scarce. Well-made films have been 
abundant, but there has been a plentiful lack of wit and 
of drama in their making. Whenever the wit was present 
the picture was good, and wherever the drama was it 
was equally good. 


The technical fault is that there has been too much 
long-winded narrative and not enough action—too mary 
close-ups and not enough long shots. Yet the signs of 
a change are apparent. 


“The Four Horsemen” and “The Three Musketeers” 
have indicated the way toward action. “The Conquering 
Power” indicated the way to the artistic spirit. Rupert 
Hughes has shown us the amusing side of ourselves. 


Grifith has done nothing that is worthy of his name 
during the year, for “Orphans of the Storm” comes 
under the head of the pictures of 1922, and “Way Down 
East” belongs to 1920. “Dream Street” was just pretty 
sentiment, removed out of the humdrum ways, but its 
plot was ordinary, and its depiction of life far from 
actuality. Nor did it greatly stimulate the imagination. 
Yet for all that, and because it revealed the Griffith 
touch, which exhibits so often genius, it may be classi- 
fied as one of the really worth-while pictures of the year. 

I would like to give “Molly-O” a place of honor be- 
cause I have such keen faith in the ability of Mabel 
Normand. I think sometimes that she holds a place 
among the women of the screen that Chaplin holds 
among the men. There is, at once, the pathetic and the 
humorous contrast in her work, the tear and the laugh. 
She depends not so much on beauty as on her own per- 
sonality, and her art for her success. She is a star of 
infinite potentialities marred only by her own lack 
of luck, and perhaps, in the past, by a lack of devotion 
to purpose—but not now. 


“Molly-O” is, however, a makeshift for her talents. 
It lacks the cohesion and probability. An entertaining 
photoplay, but not a great one. Her next film may turn 
the trick. 
Seriously considered, “The Four Horsemen of the 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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The Miracle of Slow Motion 


‘THE CINAL Slow Motion Camera is being discussed by 

authorities throughout the country today. The 
CINAL camera is a test of mechanism that has taken a 
number of years to perfect and thousands of dollars have 
been spent to bring it to the present state of practic- 
ability. 

In addition to the intricate construction of the mech- 
anism of the CINAL camera there is a quality un- 
thought of by those who have heretofore watched its ac- 
tion or the result of this action, and that is in the con- 
struction of this camera. In order to avoid static, softness 
of metals, and to acquire equal expansions and contrac- 
tion of gears, bearing points, etc., a great deal of scien- 
tific research and experiments were conducted to find out 
the most practical metals to use, which has resulted in a 
number of different metals being used in this camera. 
One of the wonderful features about this camera is the 
fact that there is no more buckling or film trouble than 
in the normal camera, in fact, cameramen handling the 
CINAL have stated that there is less trouble with it than 
with the normal camera. 


Three hundred frames per second have successfully 
been made time and time again without ill effect upon 
the camera or sacrifice to photography. A great deal of 
time, experiments and money have been used in acquiring 
a lens that is suifable for this high speed work, so that 
the normal and high speed cameras may work side by 
side. The photography of the CINAL Slow Motion 
Camera as to detail, clearness, sharpness, and in fact, in 
every way, has never been excelled by any normal cam- 
era. In other words, the CINAL camera is a scientific 
combination of mechanism, metals and lenses. 


Another remarkable feature about this camera is that, 
although it has been in operation for a long period of 
time, it shows absolutely no wear or deterioration. One 
may realize how wonderful this is when it is known that 
this camera has been in constant service for at least one 
year and runs through its aperture fourteen times as much 
film as the normal camera. It seems to do the work bet- 
ter today than ever. This may be due, to a great extent, 
to the experience of the cameramen. While without a 
doubt, a great deal is owing to the knowledge of labora- 
tory men in handling speed negative and positive. 


Inquiry is constantly made from various sources for 
its use, which seems unlimited. Its value to educational 
units in research work is not as yet fully realized, but the 
demand for this camera is increasing every day for that 
purpose. Foreign governments, particularly the Orient, 
have been very quick to grasp its great possibilities for 
educational purposes. In the photography of major op- 
erations surgeons acquire a knowledge of this work in a 
quicker and more thorough manner than has heretofore 





been possible. In photographing mechanical operations 
its uses are unlimited, as the perfect action of gears 
meshing and other action while running at high speed can 
be photographed and when projected shows at such slow 
speed that each contact can be ascertained. 

Athletic contests of every kind have been depicted, 
such as wrestling, swimming, boxing, high jumping, 
hurdling, games, vaulting, etc., while horses and other 
animals running, jumping, wrestling and fighting, are 
photographed almost daily. Preparations are under way 
for comedies and in this respect wonderful possibilities 
are readily seen. 

In addition to our own work the CINAL camera is 
used and being brought into more constant use by other 
producers. Its work in photographing miniatures such 
as flood scenes, volcanoes, fires, etc., which action on 
miniature sets is far too fast to photograph and look right 
with a normal camera, has proven beyond the expectation 
of producers that the slow motion camera is necessary 
to get the best effect in their work. 

The results are beautiful and wonderful. To date the 
CINAL camera is practically the only successful slow 
motion camera in the world, particularly in respect to 
continuous work and perfection of photography. 


The old gag of a pitcher pitching a baseball so slow 
that you could see the stitches in the ball cover can be 
actually realized with a CINAL camera, in fact, a new 
ball can be photographed and the trademark readily 
read. The curves of a “spit ball” can be followed. Old 
golf theories have been upset. 

Many avenues for the use of the CINAL camera that 
are developing today make it necessary to proceed imme- 
diately with the manufacture of more cameras. It is 
not the object of the owners of the patents, the Cosmos- 
art Picture Corporation, to sell these cameras. They will 
be rented and leased only. At the present time, the cor- 
poration insist upon furnishing their own cameramen and 
assistants to operate and handle the CINAL cameras, in- 
asmuch as, that, regardless of the experience of a cam- 
eraman, it is absolutely necessary to have considerable 
practice and training with a slow motion camera before 
he can be proficient in its operation. 

The work of Mr. Sickner, of the Crescent Labora- 
tories, and of Dr. Walters of the Kosmos Laboratories on 
slow motion negative and positive film cannot be too 
highly recommended. 
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We have given the Harvey Motion Picture Meter a 
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Fimmy the Assistant 
THEM GERMAN PICTURES 


ORRIN pictures is amongst our midst, and as long 

as the people is willing to pay money to go see ’em, 
they’re going to stay here regardless of what laws is 
passed, and what squawks is put up by folks whose 
business they hurts. That’s as flat as your foot. 

If a thing can be sold at a profit, no matter whether 
its films or feathers, that thing’s going to be sold, no 
matter how much its legislated against. 

Take booze, f’rinstance. It would be awful hard to 
find anything much more in legal disfavor than booze, 
yet, as Mr. Hamlet says, I could a tail unfold about that 
same booze stuff that would be something scandalous. 
Of course you can’t very well bootleg films, but, if you 
got a lot of dough and influence you can go the boot- 
legger one better and see that it ain’t necessary to run 
a blind pig theater by making it clear to the powers 
that be that the importation of films is so and so, and 
so forth and all that, which is just about what any of us 
would do if we had a lot of money depending on it. 

I don’t think there is any doubt that we will have 
forrin pictures with us as a steady thing in the future, 
just the same as we have German toys, and Swedish 
matches, and Turkish baths. Nor do I think we have 
to lay awake nights worrying about it. All you gotta 
do to insure a good night’s sleep is to go look at any 
German picture and then compare it with any American 
picture of the same class. 


The American perducer has got the forrin perducer 
licked so many ways it’s a crime to even compare the 
work. Speaking of comparing work, I don’t suppose 
there’s anyone yet who has attempted to make a real 
valyooation of the forrin perducer from a teknickle 
angle. All the critiscisms reads good or bad according 
to how the critic’s dinner was digesting, without giving 
any whys. Even the directors talking about the picters 
next day at the studio let’s it go at that. 

Next time you see a forrin picture, look at it from 
a investment viewpoint and see what you think about 
the forrin director as a tecknishan. By investment angle 
I mean value receeved from story material, value re- 
turned from mobs used, and the amount of good stuff 
made from the material he had to work with. That’s 
the way to judge any workman. 

Take “The Golem,” f’rinstance. “The Golem,” as a 
picture, was a good picture, and well worth going to 
see. That’s all the people is interested in, and that’s 
all—for the present—the releaser cares about. But we, 
whose future is involved, has to look a little closer, and 
see whether the perducer of the picture is dangerous as 
a compettiter. 

Well, he ain’t. “The Golem” is about as exzagger- 
ated a example of missed oppertunities as I ever saw. 
Here’s a guy with a peach of a story, a free hand on 
sets, cast, and mobs, and from the looks of it, money, 
and what does he get out of it? Seventy percent? 
That’s a awful high estimate. Mebbe you don’t agree 
with me, so let’s look a little closer. 

First, mobs. Do mobs, as mobs, help a perduction 
unless they help tell the story? They do not. Yet the 
German perducer strangles his story time and again to 
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cut in a mob scene that means nothing. It used to be 
that you could knock a audience off the seats by showing 
them a mob on the screen, but that day has went. They’re 
used to it now, and ain’t impressed. So the German 
mobs, the way they is used, don’t amount to nothing. 

The sets is good. You gotta hand ’em that. But 
why, in a picture like “The Golem,” does he go in for 
distorted sets? It ain’t beautiful, or at least, it ain’t 
as beautiful as the real arkitechture of the period he 
was dealing with would be, and it had the most unfor- 
tunate effect of making the whole story seen unreel and 
unconvintsing. So let’s not give him too much on his 
settings. 

And story. Gee Whiz, what a story that must have 
been. And what did he do with it? Used it as an 
excuse to show mobs and queer sets, and missed more 
dramatic oppertunities than you would think possible. 
Never a moment of suspense, although he must have 
had a hard time avoiding them, the oppertunities was so 
frequent, not a speck of human interest anywhere, al- 
though the story cried for it, not a thrill, throb, or laugh 
in the whole thing, although it seems almost impossible 
to have even purposely missed them, with all that wealth 
of story. The story just plugged along, telling itself as 
impersnally as possible, and trying its best to keep in 
the background so you could see the city burn, which 
it did for no reason at all, unless it was to have a 
miracle happen, which didn’t mean nothin’. Yet it was 
a good picture, but only because the material was so 
rich that even childish perduction couldn’t strangle it. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Film Laboratories 


Pride in the perfection of your photography 
needs the support of perfection in the laboratory. 

No matter what genius you display in photog- 
raphy, your negative will be only as good as the 
laboratory makes it. 

Is it worth your while to try a laboratory that 
not only has high ideals of workmanship, but in- 
flexibly maintains them? 

Perfect Prints made on Step Printers Only. 


15 Tints—10 Tones 
6 Double Tones 
and Two 
Triple Tones 


How's This for Color? 











Kosmos Film Laboratoiies 
4811 Fountain Avenue 


Holly 3266 Hollywood, Cal. 
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Looking for Oil 
By W. W. CLENDENIN 


In this picture, we have everything that a good picture should 
We even have everything a bad picture should have, and 
We are highly 


have. 
we also have a few things no picture should have. 

















pleased at being able to present this work of art to our readers, 
and we will be still more pleased if they don’t present it back to 
us. It was hung at the 75th annual Senegambian Salon of Photo- 
graphy, and we regret that it was not also electrocuted. A discus- 
sion of the picture and its merits would go well here—if you 
don’t go first. 

The composition is wonderful in its repression. 
just as little composition as it is possible to have 


Nothing 
overdone here 
—and as you look at the picture, you seem to lose even that little. 


The figure in the foreground is predominant, and is admir- 
ably set off by the oil wells on the horizon. Observe how the eye 
seeks first the face, and, failing to find any, is led down the figure 
right into the ground. 

The picture was taken in California, without a word of warn- 
ing: A busted reflex was used, fitted with a Hyperion soft focus 
wide angle anastigmat, of a focal length that has never been 
found out. The stop used didn’t, as is shown by the slight blur 
in the figure. The exposure was not recorded, but 100%. less 
would probably have improved the result. The plate used was 
N. G. film. The print was made by the glue and lampblack 
process, and the highlights were put in with a canopener. So far, 
those who have looked at this artistic effort, have seemed well 
pleased when they were through—some of them were even glad 
when they were through. We will look for more prints from this 
worker, and we hope we see him coming before he sees us. 





An-Ak-Ron-Isms 


Joshua had just made the sun stand still. 

“This is some stunt,” he remarked to Andy Gump, who stood 
near cranking his Ford, “and if I can keep it up Hollywood will 
never be heard of as a motion picture center.” 

“Why?” asked Andy. 

“Because we can have sunshine here twenty-four hours a 
day.” 


The children of Israel had just crossed the Red Sea. 

“No motion picture company will ever shoot a scene like this,” 
said Levi McGinnnis to Axel Skoog. 

“Right-O,” said Axel, and that was the first reference to mo- 
tion pictures ever recorded. 
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In Camerafornia 


TON 'T forget the Ball. If you do you'll be sorry when 
you hear the girls and boys the morning after talk- 
ing about the good time they had. 


There are two Mitchell cameras on Nazimova’s new 
production. Cameraman Charles J. Van Enger owns one 
of them and Madame Nazimova owns the other. The 
Mitchell is rapidly winning recognition among the dis- 
criminating producers and camera masters. 


Miss Bertha Corothers, the charming and efficient 
young woman in charge of the information desk at the 
Ambassador Hotel, will supply your ticket wants in 
connection with the Third Annual Prosperity Ball of 
the A. S. C. to be held at the’ Ambassador Hotel the 
night of Saturday, February 4. Miss Corothers is on 
duty from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m., and from 7 p. m. to 9 p. m. 


Gus Peterson, A. S.‘C., has joined the Federal Film 
Corporation as director. One by one the A. C. S.’s are 
taking to the megaphone, an evidence of the growing 
appreciation by producers that the director should be 
a master of the camera. 


William “Billy” Foster, A. S. C., has been won over 
by the co-operative idea and is at work on a series of 
comedies in which he will have a substantial interest. 
And this reminds—keep your eye on this co-operative 
thing—it may revolutionize the industry in time. 





Ready— 


EASTMAN 
FILM CEMENT 


Cut where you will, splice with East- 
man Film Cement and for all practical 
purposes the reel’s original resistance to 
strain both in projection and re-wind is 
restored. The splice is secure against 


break or buckle. 


Eastman-made and Eastman-tested as the 
presence of this seal on the container testifies: 





Eastman Film Cement isthe only cement that may 
be used successfully with either Regular or Safety 
film. It may be obtained in 1 oz. and 16 oz. 
bottles, and gallon containers. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Motion Picture Film Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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Pictures by Wireless 


[T'S been done! Pictures have been sent by wireless and another impossible thing has been accomplished. 
What couldn’t be done has been done again and another dream has been made to come true. 


Nearer and nearer science creeps toward the veil which separates the seen from the unseen—the world of 
sense from the world of spirit—the physical from the super-physical—the wakeful phase of being from the 
contemplative phase of being. 


Six years ago at Balboa Studio Will M. Ritchey, one of the screen’s best thinkers and photoplaywrights, 
dreamed of the day when motion pictures might be transmitted by wireless, but he did not dream that even then 
a man was at work on that very idea howbeit with but faint promise that he might succeed in making the dream 
come true. 


Mr. Ritchey is a newspaperman and he was thinking of the matter in its news aspect alone, of the value of 
such an invention in the dissemination of news and perhaps of its utilization in a news theatre—that is a new 
development of the motion picture theatre which should show reels and split reels of news, travel, scenics, cartoons, 
educationals, and local news subjects. The other man—the inventor—had a bigger dream which, however, included 
all that Mr. Ritchey’s vision saw. This man, Dr. Elmore R. Walters, of the Kosmos Film Laboratory, at 4811 
Fountain Avenue, Hollywood, California, has been a student of light and color for sixteen years and his active 
research work has touched every known phase of these subjects, which, because of their very nature, are inex- 
haustible—for light and color seem to approximate the infinite. 


Dr. Walter’s researches in the film laboratory, here and abroad where he has specialized and been signally 
successful in color work, and his study of the slow motion camera, awakened his interest in the exhibition of 
motion pictures and this led to his experimenting with the transmission of pictures by wireless. 


The transmission of still pictures by wire is almost an old story. It can be done and done well as was recen ly 
proven by the Los Angeles Times in the case of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight. Then several weeks ago a French- 
man named M. Edouard Belin attempted to transmit by wireless from Annapolis to Paris a photograph of Presi- 
dent Harding in the act of making a speech, but the attempt was only partially successful. At the receiving end 
the picture was registered upon a gelatine cylinder. There was a background and a rough outline in dots and 
dashes of a man, but no resemblance to the President whatever. It required twenty minutes and great expense for 
M. Belin to transmit his picture. His sending equipment was complex and cumbersome and the results negligible 
except to establish that a photograph can be sent by wireless. 


Now comes Dr. Walters and not only transmits pictures by wireless, but sends and reteives his pictures at 
the rate of sixteen per second, and they register at the receiving end in the colors of the original and in exact 
outline, so that if the figure be a familiar one the observer may readily recognize it. 


The Walters process is not an invention, in the true sense of the word, but rather an application of well known 
principles of photography, telegraphy and optics in concentration. His apparatus is simple and so nearly perfect 
that perfection is only a short step away. 


Transmission and reception are practically instantaneous—identical operations—and the cost is small; and, if 
one may pause to reflect upon the possibilities of Dr. Walters’ achievement it is easy to imagine a great central 
station sending a motion picture from one point, and by one operation, to 100 or 1,000 picture theatres dissemi- 
nated throughout an expanse of country nation-wide, and simultaneously accompanying the action of the picture 
by the music arranged for it by means of the wireless telephone. 


Dr. Walters has already successfully accomplished this over a distance of about ten miles, and so satisfactory 
has been his achievement that he will demonstrate his process before the critical assembly of the A. S. C. at their 
open meeting February 13, 1922. 


A full and technical description of Dr. Walters’ process will appear in an early number of THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 
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Jimmy the Assistant 
(Continued from Page 7) 


And so on. I could sit here and pan German pic- 
tures and directors forever, but that ain’t what I am 
getting at. The picture I been talking about, and all the 
other importashions, is in the same class, dnd that is 
this—the pictures, as pictures, is good enough to get by 
with the audiences, but as paying perductions, figuring 
original outlay with finished results, they is absolutely 
impossible. They is too wasteful of material. A crazy 
quilt as a crazy quilt, may be very good, but when you 
cut up a lot of anteeque tapestries and imported cloth of 
gold and make them into crazy quilts, as the Germans 
has been doing with the‘. picture material, you ain’t got 
a very paying proposition. 

But figure the low cost of things in Germany. “Pas- 
sion” only cost fifteen cents, figuratively speaking, and 
even if it was wasteful, it made money, as the others 
have done. They can do these things so cheaply that 
they can afford to be wasteful. How can we compete 
with that, is what most of you are thinking about now. 

How long do you figure Germany, or anyone else, 
is going to make pictures for somebody else to profit on? 
How long do you think the German actors, directors, 
tecknicians, and all the rest is going to work for ten 
cents a day, and beer, when they find they are aktually 
earning lot’s more? Not very long! The people mak- 
ing these pictures is going to holler for their share of 
the prophets and they’re going to get them. We went 
through the same thing here. The “Clansman” cost 
about seventy-five thousand to film, thanks to small sal- 
aries. When the “Clansman” staged the biggest clean- 
up that ever was, it made them same salaries do a sky- 
rocket stunt, and now look at ’°em. You couldn’t make 
the “Clansman” over again for two million! 

The Germans ain’t boobs in the business sense of 
the word. They’re what you might call commercial 
sharks, and believe me, when they wake up to the real- 
ization of the amount of money that can be made in 
pictures they ain’t going to give away no more “Golems.” 
They’ll market ’em themselves, and they'll have to pay 
their people more to keep them from American com- 
panies, and the first thing you know Germany won't 
have any more perducing cost edge on us than a flea. 

Yessir, the end of cheap forrin films ain’t far away, 
and when the balance comes to a rest again, as it is 
bound to do, Heaven pertect the forrin perducer with 
his cross-eyed angles on picture values. 
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It Can’t Be Done 


Grace Darmond backs Bessie Barriscale up in claiming that 
there is no such thing as a new way to photograph a star and an 
automobile together, but Roy Klaffki, A. S. C., director of photog- 
raphy at Metro, takes issue with them. Here are some of his sug- 
gestions: 

Show star telling the traffic cop to go jump in the lake. 

Show star biting the rear tire, or 

Running the vacuum cleaner over the top, or 

Spraying violet water on the motor, or 

Buying gasoline at 10 cents a gallon, or 

Driving 56 miles an hour in Orange county, Calif. 
Daniels. ) 

Or, driving over Niagara Falls, or 

Up the Washington Monument, or 
_ Saying to the traffic officer who has just arrested her for speed- 
ing: “Thank you, Officer, I’m awfully glad you arrested me. I’m 
getting terribly absent-minded about speeding and I certainly 
needed the lesson. I shall ask the judge to give me the limit,” or 

Putting on make-up while exceeding the speed limit, or 

Refusing a raise of salary while filling the radiator, or 
_ Saying to the garage man: “The up-keep on my car is too 
little. Henceforth charge me ten per cent more, or 

Refusing the gift of a new limousine while she changes the 
rear tire, or 

But what's the use. By this time Grace and Bessie wll begin 
to see that they have little imagination. 


(Ask Bebe 





Judging by the employment of cameramen, which is the barom- 
eter of the cinema, conditions in the motion picture industry are 
at least no worse than they have been. 


5) 
Ask About Us 


CROUSE-DAVIDGE 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


LABORATORIES 


1511 Cahuenga Avenue 
Hollywood 


PHONE HOLLY 2366 


X 
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Editor The American Cinematographer-— 





Herewith find $3.10 to pay for one year’s subscription to The American Cinematographer. 
The extra ten cents is to pay for postage and packing on a replica of Rummydum, the God of 
Successful Days, which you promise to send at once to 
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1921 In the Movies 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Apocalypse” achieved the most prominent success of 
any film here, outside of “The Connecticut Yankee,” 
which really began its run during the preceding year. 
“The Four Horsemen” had more than the one reason 
that it was a good film, to account for its popular appeal. 
It happened to be timely. It was the first picture about 
the great war that the public really wanted. It hap- 
pened to be taken from a widely-read book. 


As far as its war stuff went, it was a fizzle; there 
was too much hokum, for which I believe its director, 
Rex Ingram, himself was not responsible. As far as its 
artistry, as expressed in truth of setting and character 
are concerned, it was the most notable, artistically, of 
the popular films. Types that lived, scenes that were 
real—life itself, it gave in full measure. It was beau- 
tiful, and though it dwindled to an anti-climax, it re- 
tained its verity to reality until the final glimpse of the 
graves of France’s dead. 

More artistic even was “The Conquering Power.” ~ A 
bad transcription of Balzac, but a dramatically-impelling 
picture, with character and with realism as its shining 
attributes. Destined never to be popular, but destined 
to be great from the standpoint of the technician and the 
artist of the films. 


THe Artist MInpD 


Mr. Ingram, its director, is a sculptor by training. 
He is an artist, a dreamer, and a thinker by birthright. 
His future contributions have every reason to claim the 
closest attention. 

Penrhyn Stanlaws, who came to the films from the 
world of painting, is another director whose artistry 
may well be watched. The verity of his settings in “The 
Little Minister” might be compared with even those of 
Mr. Ingram. He has the painter’s eye for composition 
and shading, just as Mr. Ingram has the sculptor’s for 
depth of perspective and moulding of plastic material 
and personality. Men like these we have realiy been 
waiting for to give a new vitality to our screen artistry. 
It is fortunate that both also possess the dramatic sense 
as well as the pictorial, although in Mr. Stanlaw’s in- 
stance this dramatic sense is not as yet well-defined. 
Much may be expected of him, however. 


William De Mille may also be classed among the new 
lights of the screen. He has done nothing of tremendous 
significance. But he has done a number of things well. 
He has put Sir James M. Barrie on the screen in “What 
Every Woman Knows” where others have failed mis- 
erably. He made “Miss Lulu Bett” a thoroughly inter- 
esting picture of American life. He has also made some 
pictures that we could just as well have done without, 
like “The Lost Romance” and “Midsummer Madness.” 
The more of these he spares the world in the future, the 
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better it will be for his future, as the example of his 
brother, Cecil, very well indicates. 

How are the mighty fallen! I remember two years 
ago rating Cecil De Mille as a coming Thackeray of the 
screen. That was in the hey-day of his vein for satire 
and domestic reality. The promissory note has not been 
fulfilled in his instance. In fact, if recent achievements 
be a criterion, he has gone to seed. “The Affairs of 
Anatol.” Ugh! “Forbidden Fruit.” Phew! It’s time 
for a revision of principles, and standards, in the case 
of this superlatively clever and ingenious craftsman, 
who apparently has been fighting censorship too hard 
from a position decidedly unstrategic. 

The stars were all negligibly successful during the 
year. Mary Pickford brought out the most pretentious 
offering in “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” but it could be re- 
made almost immediately without hurting anybody’s 
feelings. Too slow, too tedious, too much acting by 
Mary, and too little illusion of reality. A beautiful 
picture, but a rather meaningless one. 

Douglas Fairbanks did a lot better with “The Three 
Musketeers”—so much better in fact that as I have before 
made mention this deserves a place of the highest among 
the year’s films. Fairbanks wasn’t D’Artagnan, we'll 
admit, but thanks to himself, his director, Fred Niblo, 
and his admirable technical staff, he put over a great 
bit of romance in a high class and convincing manner. 
Settings and casting were the most deficient elem- ts in 
the reality of this film, plus Douglas himself, but it had 
everything to make splendid romantic entertainment. 


And how have Neilan and Holubar and Tourneur, 
and the Ince delegates been carrying on during the year? 
Perhaps the next year will tell better than the present. 
Neilan has “Dinty,” “Bob Hampton of Placer” and 
“Bits of Life” to his credit—four bits as some critic 
called it, indicating that it was worth 50 cents. This 
episode film was different, anyway—thrilling and imagi- 
native. It might not last 100 years, but it passed as a 
film that stimulated somewhat even if it didn’t please. 

“The Last of the Mohicans”—a fair historic tran- 
scription—and “The Foolish Matrons,” rather genuine 
character study, stand to Tourneur’s credit. But they 
haven’t advanced his stature greatly. “Lorna Doone” 
may. 

“Man, Woman, Marriage,” and you've said every- 
thing there is to say about Holubar. Too much, and .90 
little. Look to the future. 

“Hail the Woman,” from the Ince studio, is awaited 
here eagerly, because they say it’s a great picture. I 
consider myself unfortunate in not having been able to 
attend the preview. “Mother o’ Mine” was passable sen- 
timental stuff. 

J. Gordon Edwards contributed to the spectacular 
enrichment of the season with “The Queen of Sheba.” 
Louis Gasnier, plus Otis Skinner, gave us “Kismet.” 
Both “Sheba” and “Kismet” might be reckoned among 
the big features in their spectacle. Gasnier’s direction 
was tame, however, but Robertson and Cole spent money 
lavishly. 

George Arliss, another stage celebrity, brought us 
“The Devil.” It came near being worth while, chiefly 
due to Arliss’s personality. The directing was rather 
inept, however. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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It’s a Great Life 


George Schneiderman, A. S. C., of Fox Studio, in this wise 
took a fall out of a matinee idol who undertook to tell him what 
a soft job the picture actor had as compared to the hard life of 
the stage. According to Mr. Schneiderman the stage hero ought to 
be glad he doesn’t have to: 

Fall off a flying broncho at record speed among the rocks risk- 
ing a broken back or neck. 


Slide down a mountain conducted by a landslide that threatens 
every minute to bury the poor actor. 


Hang around the studio for a week “all made up and nothing 
to act” waiting for a bewildered director to call to action. 


Turn a flip-flap in six inches of mud and stand on his head in 
a puddle. 


Wreck an automobile by running it into a swamp and take a 
chance on being pinned beneath it. 


Stand, tied to a post, waist deep in freezing water for four 
hours while a fussy cameraman gets the effects he wants. 


Wade a rushing mountain stream paved with slippery boulders 
the while carrying a 165 pound blonde and looking like you like it. 


Be almost burned alive rescuing the heroine from the burning 
building. 


Work all day and half the night on location without a bite to 
eat because somebody forgot to bring food. 





Lie five hours on a cold stage floor while the “stop motion” 
shows a man-killing spider crawling slowly up to his victim. 


Freeze all night in a cold, wet sea trying to get shipwreck stuff 
to suit a finicky director—and nothing to sustain the inner man 
but something “near” to drink. 


Roast for three weeks on a superheated desert trying to look 
pleasant in the flowing robes of a Bedouin and living on jerked 
horned toad and greasewood salad. 





Attention, Laboratory Men 


THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER will inaugurate a laboratory de- 
partment in the February 15 issue which will 
be devoted to all phases of laboratory prac- 
tice, research and business. Laboratory men 
—employers and employees alike—are most 
cordially invited to send to THE AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER news 
stories, personals, technical articles and 
communications appertaining to the profes- 
sion, its people and its work. Close co-oper- 
ation in this will enable THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER to create and 
maintain the livest laboratory forum in the 
country, which should prove of inestimable 
service, not only to the profession, but to 
the entire film industry. 
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The Hell Box 


WARNING FOR 1922 


“As I sneak down the alley 

In a shuffling kind of way 

The neighbors shout and say: 

‘Get onto the bloomin’ jay; 

He’s the man that had the money, 

And he let it get away; 

He’s the man the bank at Monte Carlo broke.” 





UNUSED TITLES 
If You Never Marry You Will Be in No Danger of 
Losing Your Wife. 


UNWRITTEN SCENARIOS 
A young thing named Katherine Parr 
Was crazy to be a screen starr, 
But she snubbed her director 
When he tried to correct her 
So Kate didn’t get very far. 





I KNEW HIM WHEN 

The Cameraman—“There comes that bonehead 
Fillum in his new limousine. All swelled up since he 
got to be a producer.” 

The Electrician—‘He should lord it over his betters. 
I knew that bird when he had only one little cut back.” 

IMPOSSIBLE SUBTITLES 

“Here’s that century you lent me the other day, Old 
Chap.” 

“Pray, keep it, my boy. Money is a bore to me. 
If you need more here is my check book.” 





DOES THIS THRILL YOU? 


The U. S. exported 175,000,000 feet of finished mo- 
tion picture film to Europe in 1920. That is equal to 
35,000 five reel features or over 30,000 miles of film. 
Figures for 1921 are not in yet. 





NEWS 


Ivoria Knoodler, the Czecho-Slovak beauty, who has 
been starring on the Metwyn program, was given a new 
contract last week calling for an advance of $1000.00 
a week. She promptly rejected the advance saying she 
was not worth it. 
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1921 In the Movies 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Speaking of stars, reminds me that Charles Ray’s 
“The Old Swimmin’ Hole” was a delight, because so 
utterly free from the usual guile and sophistication of 
the movies—not, however, because it had no subtitles. 
“Scrap Iron” is also rated highly, but I believe that per- 
sonally I like “The Old Swimmin’ Hole” better. 

Norma Talmadge’s nearest attainment of the real 
thing was “The Passion Flower.” The story was twisted 
out of shape, however, for the sake of the star. Bill 
Hart, Wallace Reid, Elsie Ferguson—outside of “Foot- 
lights,” which was a good picture—Clara Kimball 
Young, Pauline Frederick, Katherine MacDonald, Mae 
Murray and others of the bright lights have done nothing 
to enhance their previous reputations. In fact, they have 
lost ground. Priscilla Dean has gained a little in local 
popularity. So has Tom Meighan, by virtue of his 
virile personality. 

Reid was the only one who broke away from the 
conventional and that was in his role in “Forever.” It 
was hard to take, although it showed that there is still 
an underlying force of personality that has not been 
programmed out of Wallie. 


Some of the comics had a great year. Harold Lloyd 
principally. He made lively pictures, and added sev- 
eral cubits to his professional stature as a gag artist. 
He manages to get away with the illusion of personality, 
even if he hasn’t one. Buster Keaton also walloped out 
a couple of two-baggers, and then muffled the ball a 
couple of times. 

Constance Talmadge, whose features are of a light 
order, kept the home fires burning. But that’s about all. 
She lost a little, I take it. 


Charles Chaplin came forward with the ace of comedy 
films, and perhaps in its truth to picture values, the ace 
of all pictures in “The Kid.” So much has been said 
about his one film that nothing may well be added, ex- 
cept to mention that it takes more than a single comedy 
to make a really real picture history. Too much adula- 
tion is causing a host of dissenters. 

Mr. Hughes was probably the most important extra- 
neous influence of the pictures. At least, he succeeded 
in giving us two excellent essays—“The Old Nest” and 
“Dangerous Curve Ahead.”’ I personally didn’t care for 
“The Old Nest,” but it had a large vogue. “Dangerous 
Curve Ahead” was life as most everybody knows it. 
There was, I believe, something of this same quality in 
“The Ten-Dollar Raise,” Edward Sloman’s production 
for Frothingham. 


Mr. Hughes’s pictures are really great stuff. They 
won’t last more than a few seasons, because they are too 
much of the present, and too superficial, but at least they 
do show surface truths and afford entertainment while 
they’re doing it. 

Decidedly a contrast in its artificiality was the “Con- 
necticut Yankee.” It was a conglomerate affair, but it 
had value, because of its contrasts, its humor and its 
action. It was a boyish conception of American in- 
genuity, and appealed to the youth in all people. Not 
a classic, but still highly delectable. 

“Over the Hill,” also a Fox output, failed to grip 
its public here as it did in the East. Too much harrow- 
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ing of the feelings. It may remain as something of a 
standard for pictures with a Charles Dickens rigor. 

There were a hosts of such films as “The Great Im- 
personation,” “The Child Thou Gavest Me,” “No Woman 
Knows,” “The Gilded Lily,” “Trust Your Wife,” “Blind 
Wives,” “The Woman in His House,” “Too Wise Wives,” 
“The Roads of Destiny,” “Outside the Law,” “Moonlight 
Follies,” “Paying the Piper,” “A Man’s Home,” “The 
City of Silent Men,” “A Certain Rich Man,” “The 
Stealers,” “The Forbidden Thing” and “Beau Revel”— 
that is a reason perhaps why such films as “The Small 
Town Idol,” with Ben Turpin; “Bunty Pulls the Strings,” 
“Doubling for Romeo,” “The Great Moment,” “Lavender 
and Old Lace,” “Camille,” “Reputation” and “Senti- 
mental Tommy” stand out in the mind. Not great pic- 
tures these, but different pictures. “Camille,” “Senti- 
mental Tommy,” “Reputation,” especially, had many 
artistic defects. So, too, had the others, but they at- 
tracted more than the ordinary amount of interest, be- 
cause they broke away from the staid lines of movie- 
making. Among these, the “Great Moment” was good 
because it was so foolishly bad. 

With reference to “Sentimental Tommy,” I regard 
this as the most irritating picture artistically that I saw 
during the year. Stilted, artificial, bad in the cutting 
and photographic values, it contained every harsh effect 
that might be thrown on the screen, and yet managed to 
be attractive. 


THE ForREIGN FILMS 


So far I have not considered the foreign films. To 
my mind they belong in a different classification. Their 
effect on the art and industry can hardly be measured. 
Yet technically, and dramatically, they have so little in 
common with the majority of American pictures that 
a new set of rules has to be laid down for judging them. 
(Concluded on Page 14) 
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( Why is the Cooper Hewitt Lamp 
“Standard Equipment” 
in the Studio 


? 


ASK THE CAMERA MAN: 
“He knows—he knows—he knows’ 





? 











He says: “Because it takes all the guess- 
work out of photography, and reduces it to a 
practical certainty. I know exactly what I am 
going to get when I photograph under Cooper 
Hewitt’s. Whatever other troubles there may 
be, there’s no argument about the photog- 
raphy.” 
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Certainly they are away ahead of any American pro- 
duction in some things; just as they are away behind in 
others. The photography of America and Europe is 
not to be compared. We have all the best of it, unless 
you exclude the bizarre effects of “Dr. Caligari.” When 
it comes to real momentousness of subject, such films 
as “Passion,” “Deception,” and even “Theodora” outrun 
us by far. 

But how many films have we seen? A mere handful. 
And probably modern themes of foreign origin wouldn’t 
have the least appeal to our audiences. There isn’t the 
least doubt, of course, that in this historic thrill “Pas- 
sion” and “Deception” were two of the greatest films 
shown during the year. If we reckon quality alone 
“Deception” was the better picture. But “Passion” had 
stronger drama and action, and a bigger personality in 
Pola Negri. Therefore, its popularity. 

“Deception” was a remarkable study in history. That 
its story was true to the facts might well be questioned. 
But that it gave kings and queens a character that was 
perfectly comprehensible to the public mind could not be 
doubted. Its artistocracy was thoroughly human. The 
same was true in a measure of “Passion,” which as a 
picture had more human interest in its story. 

“Caligari” and “The Golem” were freaks for the 
public, but of the greatest source of interest for the artist 
and the film-maker. They were remarkable in their way, 
although esthetically defective. “The Golem” was a 
more even piece of work than “Caligari”-but not as 
potential. “Theodora” had one thing to recommend it, 
its settings. For the rest we could have backed them off 
the map. 

The bugaboo of the foreign films is more or less just 
plain bugaboo. What comes over here that’s worth 
while will be stimulating. But the leadership will rest 
with Hollywood again sooner or later. 





The Title Nuisance 


So much confusion has arisen among the studios, newspapers, 
magazines, theaters, exchanges and in the motion picture world 
generally by the idiotic custom of filming a story under one title 
and releasing it under another that the new plan of fixing the 
title before production begins has met with the most enthusiastic 
commendation. 

All the confusion about titles of new productions grew out of 
the old idea that pictures had to be retitled when they got to New 
York, the reason given being that the producers weren’t smart 
enough to title their own productions, but must depend on the 
superior New York brains to nail sensational “selling” titles upon 
them. 

Now that the “selling” title has almost wished censorship on 
the film industry there will probably be a return to reason and 
the “working” and “selling” titles will give way to a fixed title 
under which the picture will be released. 

The idea now is to agree upon the title by exchange of views 
and once fixed to release the picture under that title. 





The rainstorm around Los Angeles just before Christmas 
caught Director Phil Rosen, A. S. C., and his Wallace Reid com- 
pany out in the desert near Barstow and marooned them for two 
days. Mr. Reid’s current production is “Across the Continent” 
and the company was getting road race scenes when the rains 


came. 
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The Ultrastigmat F; 1.9 


A perfect lens for high speed 





photography. 
PRICES 
40 m/m focal length.......$ 75.00 
50 m/m focal length... 75.00 


75 m/m focal length........ 100.00 
In barrel with iris diaphragm 


Gundlach - Manhattan Optical Co. 
Rocuester, N. Y. ae 


Back to the Movies 


Crying “The play’s the thing!” the Motion Picture Directors’ 
Association urges exhibitors to curtail prologues, vaudeville acts, 
and expensive orchestras as “extravagant and unnecessary phases 
of motion picture presentation.” 

The association comprises 135 of the best known directors in 
the profession. Its action in the matter takes the form of a letter 
to film trade journals signed: by William D. Taylor, director-presi- 
dent. 

“Today, in many instances, the theatrical entertainment over- 
shadows the featured photodrama of the program,” declared Mr. 
Taylor, speaking for the motion picture directors. “This condition 
is a serious menace to any further advances in motion picture pro- 























duction. 
“In the opinion of this association, whose members are dedi- 


cating their lives to the betterment of motion pictures, the over- 
elaborate prologue is a useless adjunct to the feature picture, 


often even destroying dramatic effect and turning the climax to - 


anti-climax; the place for vaudeville is in the vaudeville house, and 
the greater portion of the picture-going public prefers its motion 
picture comedy and drama ‘straight’; and while the musical ac- 
companiment is an invaluable part of picture presentation and is 
working wonders in further musical culture in this country, ex- 
pensive orchestras are unnecessary and often in poor taste.” 





Write it 1922 and resolve that it shall be the most successful 
in your life. 





AN-AK-RON-ISMS 


Cleopatra had just permitted the asp to bite her. 

“They may fake this in the movies sometimes,” she said wist- 
fully to Charmian, “but they will never get anybody to do the 
real thing. Too bad one of those A. S. C. boys couldn’t have 
been here with a camera.” 


Jonah had just been swallowed by the whale. 

“Can't say I’m crazy about this,” he remarked aloud as he 
rolled around in the Stygian gloom of the big fish’s inwards, “but 
this sure would make a peach of a darkroom for a cameraman 
shooting marine stuff.” 
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A Thousand Miles of Film 


By Orrin G. Cocks 


VER a thousand miles of film (measured in negative 

stock), enough to reach from New York to Chicago or 
a third of the way to Europe, was seen by The National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures during 1921, every 
foot of which was screened before committees drawn from 
a volunteer membership of a hundred and fifty. This 
means that one thousand two hundred and twenty hours 
were spent in projection rooms by committees of the 
Board, viewing the pictures alone, without counting in 
the time taken up with discussion, repeat showings, etc. 


More than two hundred state and city officials and 
other correspondents scattered over thirty-eight states are 
at present cooperating with the National Board, several 
of these, located where state censorship exists, accepting 
also the dictum of this organization. The weekly bulletin 
of action on all films, sent to city officials or boards of 
regulation is known world-wide, as it has subscribers as 
far off as Sydney, Australia; Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
and Cape Town, South Africa. 


While the greater part of the work of the National 
Board is taken up with reviewing pictures, for general 
exhibition, it concerns itself also, as a public servant, 
with many other angles of motion pictures as exemplified 
in the work of the National Committee for Better Films, 
and the Committee on Critique, under whose auspices is 
published the critical magazine, “Exceptional Photo- 
plays.” 

The National Committee for Better Films reports 
768 pictures placed on the Selected List for the year of 
1921, of which 730 were listed as family entertainment 
and 38 for adults only. Among the “family” pictures 
130 were chosen as being especially suitable for young 
people, and 140 for children under 12 years of age. 
There were 454 dramas and 108 comedies. 

By request of the various organizations interested, 
special lists were prepared and circulated, among them 
being: Pictures boys want, pictures for church entertain- 
ment, geography of North America, geography of the 
rest of the world, biology, zoology, botany, films valu- 
able to Americanization, films drawn from standard 
literature, films appropriate for Children’s Book Week, 
and, most recently, those appropriate for the Christmas 
season, and the best photoplays of 1921. 

From carefully prepared figures it is estimated that 
there are now in the U. S. in touch with the National 
Committee, 625 Better Films Committees, 1200 corre- 
spondents using the above-mentioned lists regularly and 
3000 correspondents altogether. There are others in 
Canada, Europe and Asia. 

Along the lines of critical work tending towards im- 
provement of the calibre of the films, the Critique Com- 
mittee of The National Board has selected and reviewed 
in their publication, EXCEPTIONAL PHOTOPLAYS, 
twenty-five feature pictures of lengths varying from five 
reels to twelve. During the current season 1920-21 three 
of these have been given special showings under the 
auspices of the Critique Committee, “One Arabian 
Night,” being presented at Aeolian Hall, and “The Cab- 
inet of Dr. Caligari” and “Shattered” at Town Hall. 
Ballots were taken at both of these showings, which in- 
dicated the audience as being almost solidly against legal 
censorship of pictures. 
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The Movies Would Aid the School Book 


OTION pictures can never totally usurp in the educa- 

tional field the position held by the schools, is the 

opinion of Dr. David E. Weglein, assistant superin- 
tendent of Baltimore schools. 


Visual education should fail in so far as it could not 
be made expansive enough to supersede a school system 
as well organized as the present one, Dr. Weglein said. 

“I believe,” he continued, “that educational moving- 
pictures should be introduced into the schools, but I also 
believe that there are some subjects which probably can- 
not be taught by the suggested visual method. 

“For instance, classroom instruction teaches the child 
self-control, citizenship, and respect for the rights and 
privileges of others. It is a question as to whether or 
not these essentials could be emphasized sufficiently in 
an all-visual system. Personally I feel that there should 
be no opposition between the school and the motion- 
picture. I think that the introduction of educational 
pictures would greatly aid the present system, providing 
the pictures are inserted as a supplementary and subordi- 
nate feature.” 

Dr. Weglein also said that the fact that the motion- 
picture exerts a wide influence remains undisputed. 

“The school is too highly developed, too finely con- 
solidated an organization to be supplanted by an absorb- 
ing feature,” he added. “The pictures may serve to eke 
out classroom instruction, but it is doubtful whether or 
not a complete unit of visual education could be devised 
so as to include in its comprehensiveness every phase of 
education included in the present system.” 
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Play the Game 


By Atvin WycKOFF 


HAT is your attitude toward your employer? Is it 

one of loyalty, or are you trying to make him think 
you are loyal and at the same time trying to make the 
star you are working with hold you in your position? 

Are you putting every effort into your work that you 
are able to call forth regardless of the salary you re- 
ceive, or are you just getting by through following the 
easiest possible route? 

Is it your employer’s favor you are seeking or are 
you trying to bask in the esteem of some favored star or 
director? 











JAMES C. VAN TREES, A. S. C. 
With His New Mitchell Camera 


Are you putting your energy into your efforts because 
you want to be proud of the ultimate result and en- 
deavor to achieve your own personal ideals, or are you 
standing still with your hands in your pockets bemoan- 
ing the fate that causes you to work for an existence? 


Many of us today are finding fault with the cordi- 
tions that cause us to accept a cut in salary, and because 
we have allowed ourselves to become thus we are looking 
at conditions through a slotted vision so extremely nar- 
row that we cannot see the danger signals strewn along 
the path on all sides and at every turn; while here and 
there we see a man who is using his entire vision in a 
broader way and is putting into his efforts the best there 
is in him. He is getting results and he is slowly forging 
ahead, and avoiding most of the pitfalls, his imagination 


works to his credit, it is bright and clear, not morbid 


and dark. 


Perhaps very few know the dangerous condition of 
the industry today. It is the purpose of those responsible 
for the producing end of the industry to be as bright 
and optimistic of conditions as possible for the sake of 
creating a better morale. Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. are the two brightest spots on the moving picture 
map, and because you see your local theatre doing a 
good business you must not imagine the same condition 
prevails all over the country. It is not so. In all the 
large and small cities of the east most of the theatres 
are either closed or closing or else operating at a loss. 

In one of the largest cities of the country where three 
large first run houses were doing a paying business only 
one house is now open, and it is not doing a paying 
business; in fact many of the exhibitors who signed iron 
clad contracts for a program cannot make good and 
offer their houses to the producer to take over and run 
for what he can get. 

What is the result? Naturally the producer must 
cut the cost of production and he naturally must com- 
mence with the most expensive item, the salary list, and 
if you will take the trouble to go into the matter deep 
enough you will find the salary list represented most of 
the waste that took place in the industry. Stars, actors, _ 
technicians have not been the only overpaid employees, 
but some camera men have been much overpaid and are 
just as responsible for the condition of affairs today so 
far as the employee is concerned as any one else that 
worked for a salary. 


The only difference now is that those who are re- 
sponsible for the continuance of the industry are getting 
it on to a business basis where it is going to be solid 
where heretofore it has been considered very much as a 
grab-bag and he who had the longest reach got the most 
money. Now it is results that are going to count and 
now the cameraman as well as others has got to stand 
for being whipped into line if he wishes to be saved 
with the rest. If you get down and work and do your 
best to help improve your end of the job, forget the 
clock and the eight-hour law and cast self pity and false 
pride out into the discard and try to see how valuable 
you can be, you will find yourself climbing to the top 
and able to stay there when you do reach it. You can’t 
succeed by telling your people how valuable you are, 
you can only prove it by results and if you are the right 
man for the job to be done you will get the opportunity. 
It is then up to you to take care of it. You have got 
to be in harmony with yourself if you expect to succeed. 


= =) 


| Have You Bought 
| Your Ball Ticket Yet? 
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Lessons From the Piétures 


HE pictures teach us, among other things, that: 
More painters and sculptors and artists of all kinds 
are needed in picture production. 





The handsome man does not always take home the 
bacon. (Bacon as here used meaning the pretty heroine.) 





Art titles are not yet potent enough to save a poor 
picture from the demnition bow-wows. 





Co-operation between the many elements of produc- 
tion is the true spirit of any picture and the picture 
stands or falls according to the degree of its perfection. 





Sincerity is the rarest but also the greatest element 
in picture production. Unless it is put into a picture at 
the studio the man out in front will never find it on the 
screen and his ticket is a net loss to him. 





When the picture-going public begins to storm the 
box offices to see uplift pictures more of them will be 
made, but not till then. 





Lavish expenditures of money will not make a pic- 
ture reach the heart. The story and its interpretation 
does that. As this art-industry grows pictures will be 
simpler, better acted, more artistic and they will be made 
to address the heart and mind through the eye instead of 
merely to mesmerize the vision. 





The motion picture is the universal peacemaker. 
Stick a pin here. 





There is a happy ending to every story if we only 
look deep enough for it. 
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Making a Movie 
Here Are the Successive Steps in Making a Feature Pidure 


IRST, the bank roll. It’s just like mining. If you 

think you need an eighty horsepower boiler, get a 
hundred h. p.; so with the bank roll. 

The story. Harder to get than the bank roll. 

The continuity. Harder to get than the story. 

The scene plot. 

Picking directors. 
mediocre, many. 

The cast. Very important and always difficult. 

The cameraman. Must be handpicked. Not a large 
number of sure-fire ones. Be sure he is branded with 
an A. S. C. 

Building the sets and picking the locations. 

Assembling the materials, the props, cameras, etc. 

Beginning to shoot. A happy day for the bosses. 

The grief begins. Rain, static, somebody sick, some- 
body blunders, bad film, somebody miscast, tempera- 
mental star or director, delays, re-takes, run-ins and jams. 

The extras. Easy to get. Thick as hops. 

The bits. Must be good. 

Children and animals. 
Necessary as film. 

The rushes. Reviewing the film from day to day. 

Art titles. More popular now. 

Tinting and toning in the laboratory. 

Cutting and assembling the film. 

Finish shooting. Bosses happy. 

Editing the picture. 

Final review at studio. 

Off for New York. 

Get ready to make another. 

The bank roll again. 

We almost failed to mention the scores of confer- 
ences and the many cuss words. The latter are absolutely 
necessary in making pictures and driving mules. 


Exteriors and interiors. 
Great ones scarce; good ones, few; 


Have saved many a picture. 
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Look Hooz Here 


Mr. A. Story Writer Has Parked His Flivver 
at the Studio Door 


TSORE and weary, worn and haggard, looking a 

bit frazzled out and perhaps needing a hot dog sand- 

wich to cheer up the inner man, but withal very deter- 

mined and full of faith the writer uf original stories for 

the screen has parked the old flivver at the studio door 

and is warming his stiffened fingers at the old hearth- 
stone. 

Yes, Mr. A. Story Writer has came and he is going 
to stay a long, long time. Maybe he won’t never go away 
no more and if he does stay with us we are going to see 
a crop of better pictures in this country. 


“I’m glad to see Mr. A. Story Writer in our midst,” 
said a producer the other day. “For years he, has trailed 
along, abused, neglected, and many times ‘short changed,’ 
as they say in the vernacular, but he stuck and persisted 
and here he is. 

“The day of the cheap story has passed. No longer 
does the director sketch a story on his cuff or the scenario 
editor dope out a story over night. Never again. The 
producer now gives the story his first and best thought 
and production must wait on that. 

“I know a wonderful picture that was built around 
a story that sold for $300, but it will never happen 
again unless some author doesn’t know his own wares. 
Nowadays $5000.00 is only a fair price for a story that 
will make a box office production, and we hear of other 
stories that cost fortunes. 

“This is all well enough so long as producers do not 
lose their heads and bid for stories as they used to do 
for stars. If a story costs more than its economic value 
to a picture it vitiates the production and failure is the 
result. 

“The story is the foundation of the picture and should 
be paid for according to its true value, just as the star, 
the material and other elements should be. Overloading 
any place will hurt. 

“I’m happy to see the author have his day, but the 
rule of reason should apply to the price of a story as 
well as to the price of beef.” 





Visual Education in Indianapolis 


“W7ISUAL education is now an accomplished fact in 
Indianapolis where it has been placed in twenty-six 
of the seventy-six schools.” So stated Miss Julia C. 
Landers, supervisor of Visual Education of Indianapolis, 
recently. 
“We have seven portable projectors,” she continued, 
“one for each school in the district. We hope eventually 
to have one for each school. But our greatest problem 


now is good films adapted for class room use.” 

Miss Landers has approved the following series for 
use in the Indianapolis schools during the remainder of 
the school year of 1921-22: 


For the science classes—The Parks Popular Science 
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Series of twenty-nine reels, twelve now completed, was 
selected. These films show the evolution of the solar 
system, the planets in motion, cause of the day and 
night, the changes in season and what is gravity. 

For the geography and history classes—A series of 
Burton Holmes travel studies of South America and the 
countries of Europe was selected together with the Peters 
Text films in World Geography, Commercial Geography, 
Physical Geography and American History. The films 
selected show not only the principal towns and cities and 
rivers, but the people, their manners and customs and 
the industries of the different countries. 

For the biology class—The Sanborn Zoology series 
showing wild life studies in North America and Africa 
and the Levey Biology series showing minute animal 
forms under the microscope, the circulation of the blood, 
and wild flowers were chosen. 

For the Nature classes—A series of bird pictures’ 
produced by the Swedish biograph company was se- 
lected, together with a reel of Bees, one on Reindeers and 
one on young domestic animals. These will also be used 
in the primary grades together with the mother goose 
cartoons produced by the Levey Studios. 








Accomplishment of impossible camera 
positions 
Is a simple matter with a 
THALHAMMER MODEL A TRIPOD 


K. W. Thalhammer, 550 South Figueroa Street—Main 1574 
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All But Three Locations in California 


EFORE filming “The Truant Husband” all that part 

of California south of San Francisco, and known to 
motion picture people as Camerafornia, was platted 
into locations by the Rockett Film Corporation and the 
plat shows in excess of eleven thousand locations of all 
classes—city, country, mountain, marine, hill, valley, 
island, river, forest, big timber, snow, cape, rancho, rail- 
road, volcano, small town, harbor, Chinese, Japanese, 
jungle, desert, oil, mining, canyon, cave, waterfall, 
Indian, big business, aviation, shipping, slums, cloud, 
sunset, sunrise, etc., ad lib., ad infinitum, are taken into 
account. Yes, sir, there are sunset, sunrise, moonlight 
and cloud locations, New England, Old South, Kentucky 
blue grass, Illinois prairie, Ozark mountain, Mississippi 
River, Russian steppes, London fog, Nile sand-dunes, 
East Indian jungle, Holland canals, South Sea Islands, 
and every other imaginable location on earth, save three 
alone. Guess what they are before you read the next 
paragraph. , 

Nix, you’re all wrong. They are the New York city 
sky line; icebergs; and a castle by the sea. 

A good story is told in connection with the catalogu- 
ing and mapping of locations. A location scout was 
sent to New York to secure hunting lodge locations in 
the Adirondacks. After two weeks he wired the studio: 
“No good Adirondack locations here. Try near Los 
Angeles.” 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


John Arnold 

R. J. Bergquist 

H. Lyman Broening 
William C. Foster 
T. G. Gaudio 


Abel, David—Constance Talmadge, United Studios. 

Arnold, John— 

August, Joseph— 

Baker, Friend F.—With Universal Studio. 

Barnes, George S.— Douglas McLean—lInce Studio 

Beckway, Wm. J.—Balboa Studio. 

Benoit, Georges—Tully, Richard Walton—James Young, United Studios. 

Broening, H. Lyman— 

Brodin, Norbert F.—With Goldwyn Studio. 

Bergquist, Rudolph J.— 

Brown, Karl—With James Cruze, Lasky Studio. 

Cann, Bert—Lloyd Ingram, Universal. 

Clawson, L. Dal-—With Anita Stewart, Mayer Studio. 

Cowling, Herford T.—With Paramount-Burton Holmes, Chicago. 

Cronjager, Henry—With Henry King, Biograph Studio, New York. 

Davey, Allen M.—With Mary Miles Minter, Realart Studio. 

Dean, Faxon M.—With Realart Studio. 

Depew, Ernest S.—With Al St. John, Fox Studio. 

Doran, Robert S.—With Charles Parrott, Roach Studio. 

Dubray, Joseph A.—With Sessue Hayakawa, Robertson-Cole Studio. 

Edeson, Arthur—With Clara Kimball Young, Garson Studio. 

Evans, Perry—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 

Fildew, William— 

Fisher, Ross G.—With Emory Johnson, United Studios. 

Foster, Wm. C.— 

Fowler, Harry M.— 

Gaudio, Tony G.—With Joseph Schenck Prods—Norma Talmadge, United 
Studios. 

Gerstad, Harry W.— 

Good, Frank B.—With Monroe Salisbury, San Francisco. 

Granville, Fred Leroy— 

Gray, King D.—With Roy Clements, Berwilla Studio. 

Griffin, Walter L.—With Louis Chaudet, Warner Studio. 

Guissart, Rene—In charge of Photography, Harley Knoles Prods., London. 

Heimerl, Alois G.— 

Hill, George W.— 

Jackman, Fred W.—Supervising Cinematographer, Mack Sennett Studio. 

Klaffki, Roy H.—Director of Photogrdphy, Metro Studio. 

Kline, Ben H.— 

Koenckamp, Hans F.—With Larry Semon, Vitagraph Studio. 

Kull, Edward—Directing at Universal Studio. 

Kurrle, Robert B.— 

Landers, Sam— 


Dexter, G. R.—Attorney 


LOYALTY 


Frank B. Good 
Fred W. Jackman 
Roy H. Klaffki 
Philip E. Rosen 
Homer A. Scott 


PROGRESS 


John F. Seitz 

James C. Van Trees 
Philip H. Whitman 
L. Guy Wilky 

Alvin Wyckoff 


Leezer, John—Gen. Manager World Classics Film Corp. 

Lockwood, J. R.—Mack Sennett, Sennett Studio 

Lundin, Walter—With Harold Lloyd, Roach Studio. 

Lyons, Chester A.—International Studio, New York. 

Lyons, Reginald E.— 

Mackenzie, Jack—With Chester Bennett, United Studios. 

MacLean, Kenneth G.—With Chester Comedies, Chester Studio. 

McClung, Hugh C.— 

McGann, William M.— 

Miller, Virgil E.—With Universal Studio. 

Milner, Victor—With King Baggott, Universal Studio. 

Morgan, Ira H.—With Robert Vignola, International Studio, N. Y. 

Newhard, Robert S.— 

Norton, Stephen S.— 

Overbaugh, Roy F.—With Lasky in London. 

Palmer, Ernest S.—With John Stahl, Mayer Studio. 

Perry, Paul P.—With Penryn Stanlaws, Lasky Studio. 

Peterson, Gus C.—Director Federal Photoplay—J. D. Hampton Prods— 
United Studios. 

Le Picard, Marcel— 

Polito, Sol— 

Reynolds, Ben F.—With Universal Studio. 

Rizard, Georges—With Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 

Rose, Jackson ].—With Edward Kull, Universal. 

Rosen, Philip E.—Directing Wallace Reid, Lasky Studio. 

Rosher, Charles—With Italian Company, Rome, Italy. 

Schoenbaum, Chas. E.—With Philip E. Rosen, Lasky Studio. 

Scholtz, Abraham—In charge of Laboratory, Chester Bennett Prods. 

Schneiderman, George—With Fox Studio. 

Scott, Homer A.—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 

Seitz, John F.—With Rex Ingram, Metro Studio. 

Siegler, Al— 

Smith, W. Steve, Jr.—With Bert Ensinger, Vitagraph Studio. 

Stumar, Charles—With J. Parker Read, Thos. Ince Studio. 

Thorpe, Harry— 

Totheroh, Rollie H.—With Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin Studio. 

Van Trees, James C.—With Wm. Desmond Taylor, Lasky Studio. 

Walters, R. W.—Mack Sennett. 

Warrenton, Gilbert—With Lasky Studio. 

Whitman, Philip H.—With Universal Studio, Experimental Department. 

Wilky, L. Guy—With William De Mille, Lasky Studio. 

Wyckoff, Alvin—Director of Photography at Lasky Studio. 


Paley, William ‘‘Daddy”—Honorary Member 
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CLickets 


To the 


Third Annual > 
Prosperity Ball 


Of the 


American Society of 
Cinematographers 


May Be Purchased at 


825 Markham Building, Hollywood 
Lankershim Hotel 
Alexandia Hotel 


Ambassador Hotel—Information Desk 


Miss Bertha Corothers will serve you from 9:00 a. m. to 4:00 p. m. 
and from 7:00 p. m. to 9:00 p. m. 


Also at all Motion Picture Studios from any 
Cameraman who is a member of the 
American Society of Cimematographers 








REMEMBER 


The date is Saturday Night, Feb. 4, 1922 
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